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sentiment in favour of investment in land is sure to attract a considerable
portion of the earnings of successful business men in much the same way
as this happened in England, owing to the great political and social status
attaching to the possession of land.
The effect on agricultural wages will be to raise them, especially
in areas adjoining centres of industrial activity. One of the consequences
of industrial advance would be a multiplication of towns and cities, and
we have already noted that the propinquity of urban areas has a stimu-
lating effect on rural populations, making them more progressive.
Again, agriculture, in its capacity of provider of raw materials needed
for industry, is sure to receive an impetus to enhanced production to
meet the ever-increasing demand of the expanding industries.
It is sometimes argued that the development of industries., by draw-
ing off the population from the land, will lead to a diminished food
supply. However, having regard to the fact that at present the industrial
workers are less than two per cent of the agricultural workers, it does
not seem likely that even with a very rapid development of industries
this distribution of population will be seriously altered in favour of
industry and against agriculture. Besides we are looking forward to an
era of improved agriculture which will enable a smaller population,
not only to maintain production on the present scale but to
increase it considerably by the adoption of up-to-date methods.
The fear therefore that is sometimes expressed that agriculture
may come to occupy a subordinate place as a result of industriali-
zation is without any foundation. In any case, we must not make a
fetish either of agriculture or of industry. Whether agriculture occupies
the first or second place is after all immaterial so long as the nation
divides its labour and capital between the two in such a manner as to
maximize the national dividend. As a matter of fact agriculture is so
much suited to the conditions of this country that it will always retain
its importance in India. This will be even more so if we allow weight,
as we very well might, to the non-economic arguments in favour of
agriculture, namely, that it helps to maintain a sturdy and prosperous
yeomanry, which is the strongest bulwark of the state.
Sir Thomas Ainscough in his report on the trade of India with
the United Kingdom (1937-8) gave expression to an apprehension that
the policy of industrialization as contemplated by the Congress authorities
and Provincial Governments must inevitably lead to a serious dash of
interests with the agricultural element, which constitutes nearly 70 per
cent of the population. In view of what has been said above, it is,
however, clear that there is no antithesis between agriculture and industry
and that they should be regarded as complementary to each other and
not competitive.
The controversy of agriculture versus manufactures is thus pointless
and unreal. We have seen that agriculture stands to benefit vastly by